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Abstract 

To test the prevailing assumption that lawyer ill-being is caused by overwork, i.e., 
too many work hours. That working long hours is not a problem for lawyers, and 
is even beneficial, as long as the lawyer has self-determined motivations, positive 
attitudes for the job, and receives autonomy support from their supervisor(s). A total 
of 5948 working lawyers in four US states were surveyed online regarding their 
demographics, work hours, autonomous work motivations, positive work attitudes, 
perceived supervisor autonomy support, positive affect, and depression. Long work 
hours were unrelated to well-being, but moderator analyses showed that long work 
hours positively predicted well-being when the lawyer had greater self-determined 
motivation, more positive work attitudes, or received more autonomy support from 
supervisors. Commentators concerned about lawyer well-being and mental health 
should question the idea that long work hours account for the problems, and look 
deeper to lawyer motivations and work climates. 


Keyword Lawyer well-being - Self-determination theory - Overwork - Autonomy 
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Studies of working lawyers continue to indicate that there is a mental health and 
addiction crisis in the legal profession (Buchanan et al, 2017; Krill et al., 2016). 
Commentators often assume that long work hours are major contributors to this 
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crisis, as generators of excessive stress and as impediments to needed personal time, 
leading to elevated incidence of depression, anxiety, substance, and other addictions. 
For example, the recent American Bar Association Task Force on Lawyer Well- 
Being ascribed the apparent mental health crisis to lawyers’ excessive workloads 
coupled with tight and inflexible deadlines, the expectation of work “24/7,” the 
need to work during vacations, and excessive workloads during law school training 
(Buchanan et al., 2017). 

However, empirical support for the proposition that overwork is a primary cause 
of lawyer distress is largely anecdotal. There are two main ways to evaluate this 
proposition. First, one can ask whether lawyers as a group in fact work longer hours 
than other professional groups. Second, one can ask whether lawyers who work 
longer hours suffer, compared to lawyers who work fewer hours. 

Briefly addressing the question of actual work hours, a recent survey of 70,000 
lawyers nationally found a mean of 49.6 h worked per week (CLIO, 2018). Similarly, 
Florida lawyers report working an average of 50 h/week (Killian, 2019). By 
comparison, a survey of 6,300 physicians reported a mean of 48.5 h/week worked 
(Leigh et al., 2011); certified public accountants reported 49 h of work weekly 
during most of the year, but 63 h weekly during the busy tax season (Sweeney & 
Summers, 2002). Thus, these data do not suggest a major overwork problem on the 
part of lawyers, compared with other professionals. 

Regarding the second question, only one study has directly correlated lawyer 
work hours with outcomes related to mental health (Krieger & Sheldon, 2015). 
Participants in that study were 6,000+ working lawyers from four states in three 
regions of the USA. These participants worked an average of only 44 h/week, again 
suggesting that long hours are not a large problem for lawyers. More importantly, 
Krieger and Sheldon found no significant association between lawyer work hours 
and subjective well-being (SWB; Diener, 1994), belying common assumptions. 
Whether the lawyer worked 20 h or 60 h a week made no difference. 

This brief report presents a re-analysis and extension of the Krieger and Sheldon 
(2015) data, focusing specifically on positive affect and depression. These well-being 
constructs do not fully represent the concept of “mental health” but are a reasonable 
sampling of that domain. We asked which factors might moderate the effects of long 
work hours on well-being, such that long work hours might even be beneficial, for 
some people. 


Moderator Effects Examined Within the Study 
Autonomous Versus Controlled Motivation 


Motivation was a logical first candidate among the moderators we considered. If 
the person wants to be doing the work—enjoys it, values it, and does not feel pres- 
sured to do it—then working longer hours might enhance rather than detract from 
well-being. Stated in terms of self-determination theory (SDT; Ryan & Deci, 2017), 
if a person has autonomous rather than controlled (i.e., “want to” versus “have 
to”) motivation for doing an activity, then doing more of the behavior should not 
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be a problem. Indeed, if lawyers like the work, then working more may even be 
beneficial. Consistent with this principle, Sheldon and Elliot (1999) reported that 
when people felt autonomous in pursuing their personal goals, they gained more 
well-being when they achieved those goals. Achieving goals takes effort, but the 
observed moderator effect showed that the effort was well worth it, just as the effort 
of working long hours could be worth it for some lawyers. Thus, our first hypoth- 
esis was that self-determined job motivation would moderate the effect of long work 
hours on the outcomes. 


Positive Attitude Towards the Legal Profession 


As a second potential moderator, we examined participants’ attitudes towards their 
profession. The legal profession has struggled for some time with unprofessional 
behavior (i.e., unethical, manipulative, or disrespectful) on the part of a substantial 
number of lawyers (Buchanan, et al., 2017; Daicoff, 1997; Perlmutter, 1998; Schiltz, 
1999; Krieger, 2011). As a result, many state bar organizations now require courses 
in professionalism to maintain attorney licensure. Thus, our second hypothesis was 
that attorneys with positive attitudes towards the legal profession would feel more 
well-being as a function of increasing work hours. 


Supervisor Autonomy Support 


As a third potential moderator, we assessed lawyers’ perceptions of the interpersonal 
work climate. Do they feel that supervisors support and respect their autonomy, or 
do their supervisors seem controlling and dismissive? Research in SDT (Deci & 
Ryan, 1987; Ryan & Stiller, 1991) has established that felt autonomy support within 
the work context predicts a wide range of positive performance and experiential out- 
comes (Ryan & Deci, 2017; Sheldon et al., 2003). Within legal settings, Sheldon 
and Krieger (2007) found that students at two law schools had better motivation 
and well-being outcomes when they perceived school faculty as supporting their 
autonomy and found the same effects in their multistate sample of working lawyers 
(Krieger & Sheldon, 2015). Thus, our third hypothesis was that lawyers who feel 
supported by their supervisors should feel more well-being as a function of long 
work hours, compared to lawyers who feel controlled. 


Method 


Participants were working lawyers from four states in the USA. They were contacted 
through their respective bar associations and were offered continuing education 
credit as an incentive to complete the online survey. In the current study, we retained 
participants who had complete data on the designated psychological variables and 
on basic demographic variables (gender, ethnicity, age, marital status, and income). 
The resulting sample consisted of 5948 lawyers, 3651 men and 2297 women, who 
were working in a wide variety of legal settings and substantive practice areas. 76.8 
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percent of the sample was Caucasian; the mean age of the sample was 46.55 years 
(SD= 11.9; range 23-100). 


Outcome Variables 


Positive Affect We measured positive affect using the 10-item PANAS (Watson, 
Tellegen, & Clark, 1988). Example adjectives include “alert,” “enthusiastic,” and 
“inspired.” Coefficient alpha for the averaged items was 0.91. 


Depression We measured depression using the 6-item depression subscale from 
the Brief Symptom Inventory (DeRogatis, 1975). Example symptoms include “feel- 
ing lonely” and “feeling no interest in things.” Coefficient alpha for the averaged 
items was 0.89. 


Moderator Variables 


Self-Determined Job Motivation Participants read, “People do things for many dif- 
ferent reasons. Please indicate how strongly each of the following reasons describes 
your motivation for your current job.” Four different reasons, and a 1 (not at all for 
this reason) to 5 (very much for this reason) scale, were provided. According to Self- 
determination theory (Ryan & Deci, 2017), two reasons reflect autonomous motiva- 
tion (intrinsic motivation, “you are in this job because of the enjoyment or stimula- 
tion that it provides you,” and identified motivation, “you are in this job because 
you really believe that it’s an important thing to do”). Two reasons reflect controlled 
motivation (introjected motivation, “you are in this job because you would feel 
ashamed, guilty, or anxious if you weren’t,’ and external motivation, “you are in 
this job because somebody else wants you to or thinks you should”). We computed 
a relative autonomy index for the job (RAI; Sheldon et al., 2017) by adding together 
the two autonomous reasons and subtracting the two controlled reasons (a=0.67). 


Positive Attitude Towards the Profession Participants rated their agreement with 
three positive statements (i.e., “I believe the law most often produces just results,” 
“the judges I have encountered consistently exhibit professional behavior”) and two 
negative statements (1.e., “I don’t have much faith that our legal system produces fair 
outcomes”). We recoded the two negative statements before averaging to create a 
“positive job attitude” variable (a=0.78). 


Autonomy Support from Supervisors Participants read, “Think about the supervi- 
sors and managers over you at your current job. Please indicate your agreement with 
each statement, considering all of your experiences at your workplace.” N was only 
3983 for this variable, because many participants reported not having a supervisor. 
We modified the six-item short form of the classroom climate questionnaire (Black 
& Deci, 2000) for the legal setting. Example items included “I feel understood by 
the supervisors here” and “my supervisors encourage me to ask questions.” We aver- 
aged the six items (@=0.91) to create an “autonomy support” variable. 
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Results 


Table | presents descriptive statistics and simple correlations among the major study 
variables. As can be seen, self-determined motivation, positive job attitude, and felt 
autonomy support from supervisors were associated with each other and were asso- 
ciated with the two outcome variables as expected. The number of work hours per 
week was significantly associated with positive affect at r=0.07, and uncorrelated 
with the other variables. 

To test our moderator hypotheses, we conducted six regressions, one for each 
combination of three moderators and two dependent variables. In these analyses, 
hours/week and a particular moderator variable (both centered) were entered as 
main effects at step 1, and a product interaction term was entered at step 2. 

Table 2 provides the standardized coefficients observed at step 2, for each 
analysis. As can be seen, self-determined motivation significantly moderated the 
hours/week effect on both positive affect and depression. As both work hours and 
self-determined motivation went up, positive affect went up and depression went 
down. Positive job attitude decreased the effect of hours/week upon depression, 
but the moderator effect was not significant for positive affect. Supervisor 
autonomy support increased the effect of hours/week upon positive affect, but 
the moderator effect was not significant for depression. Notably, including lawyer 
gender, ethnicity (white/non-white), age, marital status (single/married), and 
income as control variables in the analyses did not alter the pattern of results. 

Figures | and 2 graph the moderator effects of self-determined motivation and 
felt autonomy support, the two SDT variables related to optimal engagement, in 
relation to positive affect. These moderator variables were tested at one standard 
deviation below and above the sample mean. As can be seen, the slope connecting 
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Fig. 1 Moderator effect of self-determined motivation upon the hours/week relation to positive affect 
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Fig. 2 Moderator effect of autonomy support upon the hours/week relation to positive affect 


Table 1 Descriptive statistics and correlations among major study variables 


M SD 1 2 3 4 5 
1. Self-determined motivation 3.85 3.12 
2. Positive job attitude 3.24 71 .23 
3. Autonomy support 3.59 .90 .35 27 
4. Positive affect 3.65 71 54 24 36 
5. Depression 1.61 -70 — 38 —.26 — 30 — 48 
6. Hours/week 43.75 12.44 02 —.02 -.01 07 .00 


Correlations > .033, p < .01. Correlations > .025, p < .05 


Table 2 Results of the six 


; : Dependent measure 
regression moderation analyses 


Positive affect Depression 


Effect AR? Effect AR? 


Moderator 

Self-determined motivation 18** 003 —.11* 001 
Positive job attitude ll 001 =15* .001 
Autonomy support 29* 002 —.07 000 


*=p<.05.**=p<.01 


These are the coefficients resulting at step 2, when the hours/ 
week x moderator interaction term was entered into the regression 
equation 


Ns for all analyses are 5948 except for autonomy support, V=3983 
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work hours to positive affect was positive with higher scores on either of these two 
variables, whereas it was flat in the case of lower scores. 

In sum, our hypotheses were best supported in the case of self-determined job 
motivation. With such motivation, working longer hours was associated with greater 
positive affect and less depression, whereas the associations were null in the case of 
non-self-determined motivation. The moderator effects went in the predicted direc- 
tion for negative work attitude and supervisor autonomy support but were only sig- 
nificant in two of the four cases. 


Discussion 


In this research, we first evaluated the common assumption that a primary problem 
for lawyer mental health is that lawyers work too many hours. We found no support 
for this assumption. First, our sample of 5948 lawyers reported working an aver- 
age of 44 h per week. Although other pre-Covid surveys reported somewhat higher 
attorney mean work hours, the numbers do not appear excessive, particularly when 
compared to the medical and accounting professions. Second and more important, 
we found little correlation in this large sample between the number of hours worked 
per week by lawyers generally and the mental health outcomes we examined. 

However, looking deeper, the data revealed important moderators of the hours 
worked relationship to the outcomes: (1) How autonomous does the lawyer feel in 
doing their job? (2) How positively does the lawyer view their profession? and (3) 
How much does the lawyer feel supported by supervisors? 

We predicted these moderator relationships because it seems logical that when 
negative factors are in place, long work hours should be frustrating and stressful. 
Conversely, if the right motivations and attitudes are present, then spending more 
time doing the activity could be a net positive. To use an analogy, if one likes doing 
a particular recreational activity, like hiking, then the more one does it, the better 
one feels. Of course, recreation and work are not the same, but for people with posi- 
tive motivations, job attitudes, or felt support, work may become like recreation— 
something one enjoys doing for its own sake. We can also turn these findings around 
to say that, for lawyers with non-self-determined motivation, or with a negative atti- 
tude towards the profession, or who feel controlled by their supervisors, working 
longer hours may confer no emotional benefits. Even in these cases, working longer 
hours was not in itself problematic. 

Perhaps, the primary applied lesson from these data is that merely reducing law- 
yer work hours without consideration of more subtle dynamics is not likely to bring 
the well-being benefits that some may hope for. Instead, the problems appear to go 
deeper, to include the attorney’s purpose for doing the work, her beliefs about the 
profession itself, and her relationship with her supervisors. These variables had sig- 
nificant main effects upon the outcomes, as is typical in SDT research. More impor- 
tantly, they turned working longer hours into a net positive for lawyers. 

Study limitations include the fact that this was a single cross-sectional survey, 
which relied only on a self-report methodology and which examined only two out- 
come variables. Collecting external data on lawyer well-being via peer or family 
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report, or objective data workhours via personnel records, would be desirable. In 
addition, other than the brief review of hours worked in sample professions, we 
have not directly compared people working in the law to people working in other 
careers. Thus, the proposition that legal culture and activity are inherently less 
satisfying or more degrading compared to other professions remains to be tested. 
Finally, we did not examine other domains of lawyers’ lives, which may be nega- 
tively impacted by extreme work hours. 

In conclusion, our results using diverse sample of nearly 6,000 lawyers did 
not support the common assumption that mental health and well-being prob- 
lems in the legal profession are the result of excessive work. Instead, longer work 
hours were beneficial, except when the lawyer had non-self-determined motiva- 
tion, negative attitudes toward the legal profession itself, or insufficient autonomy 
support from supervisors. Thus, positive interventions might focus on improving 
motivation and motivational climate, rather than on simply lowering work hours. 


Data Availability The dataset analyzed during the current study is available from the corresponding 
author on reasonable request. 
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